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towns, and attended by some four thousand five
hundred persons. The English emissary was saluted
with acclamations in the Spanish capital. The news-
papers devoted paragraphs to " Sefior Branglong."
The leaders of the republican movement entertained
him at dinner. Don Emilio Castelar, the Minister
of State, while carefully avoiding the indiscretion of an
official reception, received him more than once in
private audience, and as the burly figure of the ex-
dragoon was descried on the balcony of his hotel,
plaudits went up from a crowd who, had they been per-
mitted fully to inspect the solid furniture of his mind,
would have found little to attract and much to repel.1
The Republican Movement in England was an eddy
rather than a current. Apart from the Irishmen,
who are always ready to fish in troubled waters, there
was a small residuum of artisans who resented the cost
of the monarchy and the long retirement of the Queen
from the public gaze. The republican clubs, which
were formed in 1870, struggled on for a few years,
gave some anxiety to Mr Gladstone, and then, other
more pressing causes claiming the attention of the
British workmen, perished of inanition. So far as it
had roots in -die past, the movement was derived from
the teaching of Tom Paine, " our famous countryman,
our great and only prototype/' as he is described by
his enthusiastic and much-persecuted editor, Richard
Carlile. Through Carlile the anti-Christian and re-
publican teaching of Paine was filtered into the under-
currents of the great English towns and affected
the mind of Charles Bradlaugh. The creed of these
earnest, half-educated men was very simple, very
confident, and not in the least romantic. Carlile,
writing twelve years before the first Reform Bill,